viii                          FOREWORD

" If, amid all these tribulations, Israel still preserved its own
racial identity^ and was not scattered into isolated units, this was
due entirely to its religion " (p. 253). In his analysis of the
Jewish character,1 Professor Guignebert shows them to be easily
offended, suspicious, intolerant, imbued with a religious national-
ism intensified by exile. They believed that Jahweh would vindi-
cate their cause, and, accustomed as they were to a foreign yoke,
they only rebelled if their religion was threatened or even insulted
(p. 41), but then they were stirred to the depths. The Maccabcean
revolt represents the climax of these outbursts of " headstrong
action " (p. 254), arising more from fanaticism than from the
desire for independence. From the time of the return from the
Exile the history and the organization of the Jewish people are
both entirely religious.

It has been shown that the monarchy had played no great part
in the history of Israel save in a few instances ; it had increasingly
developed into a theocracy^ and all power had fallen into the hands
of the priestly class. The present volume gives us illuminating
information concerning the power of the priesthood; concerning
the observance of the Law, which, " unrelated to life," having as
its motive " to establish a theocracy, and at the same time to
authenticate and justify it" reflected " the clerical desire for some
settled and final scheme of organization " (p. 63); and concern-
ing the development of " religious jurisprudence " (p. 69).

The Sanhedrin was an assembly which befitted the nature of
its people, the people of the Torah (p. 78). It consisted of the
priestly aristocracy and the doctors of the Law, with the High
Priest as its president. During the course of a century the Has-
moncean princes, who were at the same time High Priests, embodied
in their own persons the union of political power and religious
authority. The Temple, as the place where sacrificial ritual linked
the people with their God, was almost as much the " centre of
public life" (pp. 59, 61) as the shrine of the national religion.
It was an elaborate organization and its staff, according to Josephus,
comprised as many as 20,000 persons.

The Law, " the absolute standard of all religious life " (p. 64),
needed to be interpreted and adjusted to circumstances ; hence the
hierocracy had to be supplemented by a nomocracy. Just as the
previous volume explained the psychology of the prophets, so the
present volume explains that of the Scribes or Rabbis.3 They are
here shown to have been more tolerant and less addicted to formalism

1  See pp. 31, 37, 40, 48-9, 76.

2 See pp. 55-7, 253.    The ideal of the Kannaim or Zealots was " a
Jewish republic, with God as Master, and the Law as its constitution."

3 See pp. 71-3.